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THE BASIS OF AN INDO-BRITISH TREATY 

Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The question has to be considered at the very beginning 
as to why there should be an Indo-British treaty, a long-term 
agreement between England and India, which would neces¬ 
sarily limit the initiative of both countries and tie them 
together in a partnership which might not be welcome to 
either. Is there between the two countries that range of inter¬ 
dependence which makes such a development inevitable? Is 
theie no other alternative which will serve the interests of 
either party better ? Unless these questions can be satis¬ 
factorily answered, the mere fact that India is now within the 
British Empire, and, therefore, from the point of view of 
peaceful evolution, a partnership between the two will be the 
most satisfactory process of development, will not carry con¬ 
viction, however reasonable such a point of view may be. 
Indian nationalists fervently desiring independence, and un¬ 
happy in their present relations with Britain, will have to be 
satisfied that it is in the interests of India to have such a long¬ 
term agreement, and that there is no better alternative open 
to them. Equally, the British people have to be satisfied that, 
in undertaking new commitments in the East on the basis 
of a free and independent India, they have no better alter¬ 
native for safeguarding their position. The inescapable 

necessity of such a treaty is, therefore, the first thing to be 
demonstrated. 

In order to answer these questions, it is necessary to 
consider some of the more important factors in the world 
situation today. That situation has now assumed a pattern 
which obviously necessitates a reconsideration of political 
systems which have come down to us. In the 19th century, 
the accepted ideal was a comity of nation-States. Within the 
framework of that conception, it was possible for big States, 
as well as small ones, to co-exist happily on the basis of a 

nebulous but well recognized code of international law. In 
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2 THE BASIS OF AN INDO-BRITISH TREATY 

fact, the principles of international law which developed from 
the time of Grotius, and the growth of the small state of 
Holland, postulated the existence of such States, and provided 
for a world-order on the basis of equality of all States. That 
era finally ended in 1914, and the attempt to revive it in the 
peace treaties that followed the first Great War was the 
result of the inevitable time-lag in the acceptance of revolu¬ 
tionary changes in ideas. The end of the present war has 
exposed the nakedness of the situation. There are only 3 
great powers, and the claim of France to be a fourth is 
accepted only as a matter of courtesy. The Charter of the 
United Nations is based on a realistic acceptance of the 
difference. 

More than even the striking disparity of military 
strength, the changes brought about by the new weapons, 
atomic bomb, propellent artillery, air-power, etc., have made 
the power of nations dependent on their scientific organiza¬ 
tion, extent of space, and wide-spread national efficiency. In 
the period before the recent war, it was possible for a nation 
like Japan, with limited homelands, to be a great power. In 
fact, in the 19th century and the first half of the 20th century, 
compact territory, if organized efficiently, was an advantage. 
Prussia in her war against Austria demonstrated it. But 
today space is an essential factor in national strength, in 
combating the atom bomb and propellent artillery. The small 
nations have ceased to count, and can exist only under the 
protection of great powers, 

A third point which needs to be emphasized is the 
change in geographical conceptions brought about by the 
growth of air-power. The arrangement of power in the past 
was only with reference to land and sea. The air played no 
part. Today it is different. We have to adjust our geography 
to the conditions of aii'-power. In a recent contribution. 
General F. S. Tuker has tried to work out the revolutionary 
implications of air-power on geography and national power. 
The abolition of frontiers as we know them, the pattern of 
invasion directly in the heart of a State (as in Holland in 
1940), the ineffectiveness of narrow seas for protection—all 
these clearly mean the doom of the small State. 
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More than all this, the three great powers have not 
only taken up their positions, but defined their areas. 
Americans supremacy is hemispheric and is not immediately 
open to challenge. The position in the Eurasian continent is 
what is of vital and immediate importance to us. Here the 
heart of the continent has expanded from the Pacific to the 
Adriatic, and controls the Baltic. For the first time after 
what turned out to be the abortive attempt of Jenghiz Khan, 
the Heartland of the Eureisian continent is united under one 
iron control. The genius of Mackinder pointed out long ago 
that the power that controls the land mass from the Carpa¬ 
thians to the Pacific will have established an impregnability 
in power, an extent of space which cannot be penetrated, and 
a strategic position which can strike anywhere it chooses. 
That power today is organized not in the primitive manner 
of Jenghiz, with bandaged horsemen for communications and 
catapults for artillery. It is industrially powerful, closely 
knit, capable of the highest reaches of science in every 
sphere, and with its military forces at a high pitch of efficiency 
and prestige. 

The transformation of the steppe land from mere space 
into a seat of industrial and military power which Mackinder 
foresaw has already taken place. The old weakness of the 
Heartland, that its centres of production were situated in 
areas vulnerable to external attack has been overcome, in the 
first place by a dispersal of industries necessitated by the 
German invasion and secondly by the complete elimination 
of Central European powers. Today the Heartland has taken 
up its position as the one organized land mass in the Eurasian 
hemisphere. 

As against the heart of the continent, so organized, 
the previous great powers of Europe have become puny 
States. The only land-power which could have organized a 
continental resistance has been destroyed, and Russia has 
made it amply clear that she will not permit the revival of a 
new Reich. In effect, only what the geo-political thinkers 
call the Rimland is left outside. 

The power of Great Britain always lay on the Rim¬ 
land, based on Portugal, Gibralter and Malta. So long as 
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Asia was unimportant, this gave her the necessary power of 
offence and defence. Today the position is completely 
changed. The organization of the Rimland, if based on 
England alone, will be insuflicient against the power of a 
great continental nation, not dependent on sea coimnunica- 
tions and self-sufficient in every respect. If the mai'itime 
areas of Rimland have to be organized, it can only be with 
the assistance of a large land mass which is oceanic in its 
interest, and which can be made reasonably safe from air- 
power. The organization of maritime areas is possible only 
on the basis of an Anglo-Indian Treaty. With the great land 
area of India organized to a high pitch of industrial efficiency 
at one end, and Great Britain at the head of a Western Bloc 
at another, can keep the maritime areas together. There 
seems to be no other way. From the point of view of Britain, 
the necessity of an Indo-British alliance is clear. Without it, 
her position in world politics will be untenable.- 

It may be argued that, if Britain developed her 
African territories which lie closer to her, she can obtain the 
space power required for her greatness; that, with the utiliza¬ 
tion of the material resources of Africa, the disparity of 
power can be redressed. A closer examination will show 
that such a scheme is impracticable. In the first place, while 
the African territories may be unapproachable to the conti¬ 
nental power of Europe, equally they are in no position to 
form a base for an approach to the continent. Thirdly, in 
the present state of African peoples, the organization of 
African man-power, on the basis of a sense of national free¬ 
dom, scientific efficiency and local leadership, will take a 
very long time. A final, and to my mind conclusive, argu¬ 
ment against the African alternative is that it must lead to 
an abandonment of southern Europe and, perhaps, of the 
Mediterranean. The Russian claim to the ‘freedom of the 
Dai'danelles’ and to bases on the African shore, has shown 
that she is already determined to press for equal status in 
the Mediterranean. It is essentially the claim to cut the Rim¬ 
land into two, and thereby prevent the organization of the 
maritime ai’eas into an independent State system. An African 
policy, leading to the surrender of the Mediterranean area, 
will be suicidal . 


V 
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If, from the Western point of view, an alliance ot 
Britain with India is necessary, it is equally so from the point 
of view of India. It is clear that, without such an alliance, 
India must inevitably fall within the orbit of Russia. Why 
should it not be so, it may be asked. The reason is simple. 
So far as Russia is concerned, the Indian Peninsula is merely 
a Rimland area, of no particular importance to either her 
strength or her position. India’s organization as a great power 
is of no vital concern to Russia. India’s weakness and back¬ 
wardness will not materially affect her, any more than the 
weakness of Mexico affects the United States. All that 
Russia will be concerned with will be to see that India does 
not join any other group. On the other hand, in the organiza¬ 
tion of a maritime State system, India will be one of the 
pivotal areas. It will be in the interests of all her associates 
that she is strong, well-organized, industrially advanced, in 
fact, a nation in a position to play her role in the world. A 
weak, ineffective and industrially backward India cannot be 
a prop of the alliance, for, without India being such a prop, 
the alliance must fail. In her own interest, therefore, India 
has the best chance for fulfilling her national destiny as a 
partner in the maritime State system. 

The essential fact is that India is a maritime State 
with a predominance of interest on the sea. She is the one 
true Rimland, whose continental affiliations are comparatively 
negligible. From the continental point of view of Eurasia, 
she is only an abutting corner, walled off by impassable 
mountains. From the sea and air point of view, on the other 
hand, she is one of the great strategic centres. From the 
maritime point of view, she dominates the Indian Ocean. 
From the air point of view, she is claimed to be an ‘air island.’ 
She is the natural air transit centre of the maritime areas. . 
To the maritime State system, India is invaluable. To the 
continental system, she is unimportant. 

Therefore, it goes without saying that India’s true 
interest lies in the capitalization of her natural and positional 
importance, and not in being absorbed within an orbit where 
she will not count. She can ensure future peace and work 
out her destiny as a great power only in such an alliance. 

2 
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THE OBJECTS OF THE TREATY 

If it is conceded that the inescapable logic of facts 
necessitate an Indo-British treaty, we shall have to consider, 
first, what has to be secured by the treaty, secondly, the area 
of its operation and, thirdly, the machinery of its working. 
The objects which the treaty should be designed to secure 
can be briefly defined as the freedom of Britain and India. 
Naturally, it is on the assumption that India is independent 
and as free as England is that any alliance can be negotiated 
at all. The maintenance of the full independence of the 
parties and suppoi’t for all action necessary for it is what the 
treaty should endeavour to achieve. To define it in that way 
is easy, but to be more precise involves a consideration of 
factors which are peculiar to the relationship of India and 
England. 

As slated before, India possesses geogi*aphical and 
strategic advantages essential for the security of the maritime 
State system, but, compared to the great industrial powers, 
she is undeveloped industrially and lacking in organized 
power. Her enoi'inous man-power lacks broad-based national 
efficiency. Her scientific work, considerable no doubt as it 
is, has large and very important gaps. Now, if India is to 
maintain her independence and also to help in the main¬ 
tenance of the system to which she belongs, these weaknesses 
have to be remedied in as short a period of time as possible. 
The creation of industrial power or national efficiency in one 
State cannot be a clause in the treaty. The treaty can only 
provide for specific arrangements in regard to political and 
military matters; such provisions, in order to be effective, 
must clearly postulate both growing industrial power and 
increasing national efficiency. This is the crucial problem of 
the Indo-British alliance. 

India, together with its adjacent areas, has all the 
potentialities of a great industrial power. She has within 
Jier own borders—or near at hand—abundant raw materials. 
She can have uninterrupted communications by sea. Her 
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people have shown considerable industrial capacity, more 
considerable than any of the non-European States except 
Japan. If, on the basis of a long-period alliance, Britain 
gives the necessary assistance in her own interests as in the 
interests of India—then there is no reason why India should 
not withm a very short time rise to the stature of a first-class 
mdustrial nation. In what way Great Britain should assist 
in the growth of India’s industrial power is a point for con¬ 
sideration. As I see it, the problem can best be tackled by 
a permanent technical mission in India, which will co-operate 
with India’s industrial general staff, in the planning and deve¬ 
lopment of the structure of Indian industry in all its aspects 
If fodia realizes that it is Britain’s desire not to continue 
India in the position of a backward country, the objection to 
British assistance will vanish. It is undoubtedly true that 
much prejudice exists on both sides. India cannot easily 
forget the period of British supremacy in industrial and com¬ 
mercial life in this country and the very short-sighted rear 
guard action fought by British commercial classes in the safe¬ 
guard clause in the Act of 1935. The views and attitude of 
the British Chambers of Commerce, who are inclined to con- 
sider themselves as the successors of the Honourable the 
East India Company Bahadur, and of some of their old- 
fashioned agents in England, are undoubtedly great handicaps. 
So, no doubt, is the Indian suspicion which will take a long 

time to-die that Great Britain has hidden purposes of 
exploitation. 

Frankly, the liquidation of British vested interests 
in India should be an article of the treaty. These have been 
calculated to be no more than 600 million pounds, and their 
acquisition by India will, without loss to Britain, kill at one 
stroke the suspicion of British exploitation. Indian partici¬ 
pation in the machinery of overseas trade, shipping, exchange, 
banking and insurance will give to India the necessary con¬ 
fidence in British intentions. Nor would these steps mean 
any financial loss or fall in prestige to England, for a better 
and more equal association can be more profitable in every 
way. In fact a prosperous, free and contented India has much 
to offer to Britain in the way of industrial prosperity. India 
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as it is, can undoubtedly claim one of the largest and safest 
markets in the world. With the programme of industrializa¬ 
tion, scientific agxicultui'e and the development of large-scale 
communications whieh is now contemplated, her potentialities 
as a purchasing country will greatly increase. Though no 
doubt in the special spheres of trade which Britain has deve¬ 
loped in the past, her trade with India will suffer, the volume 
of her trade with India will^continuously increase and may 
well become the basis of Britain’s industrial and commercial 
revival. 

Besides to keep India right up to date in research and 
invention is in the long run a most valuable commercial in¬ 
vestment and cannot fail to react most favourably on British 
trade and industry. The short-sighted view of holding to the 
inherited ‘structure of trade’ cannot be reconciled with any 
free association betwee India and England, but it is obvious 
that once that point of view is abandoned British prosperity 
and Indian freedom can easily go hand in hand. It will also 
give to India the sense of being truly independent. 

The weakening of the feeling of suspicion is already 
evident in such developments as the Birla-Nuffield agreement, 
but, if this process is not actively helped, the memory of the 
alleged transactions during the war of the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation, the reactionary policy followed by 
such dominant corporations like the P. & O. Company, will 
make such a development too slow for our purpose. A notable 
change in the attitude of monopoly companies has been the 
recent endowment by the Imperial Chemical Industries for 
research in Indian universities and for scholarships. But it 
is well to emphasize tliat an independent India will not easily 
accept the idea of British monopolistic institutions working 
in India, even if they serve the cause of Indian defence without 
an effective Indian control. Wisdom in this matter would 
seem to lie in a clear understanding of what the basic indus¬ 
tries are, which are of pre-en>inent importance for defence 
purposes, and to reach an agreement as to their development 
and control. It is easy to see that a chemical industry, as it 
touches defence at many vital points, would require British 
participation, especially if it is to be kept up at the highest 
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level of research. It is well to remember that, except for 
Germany, England, U. S. A., and Russia, no country was able 
to maintain a chemical industry at the standard required for 
defence requirements, and even in these countries a certain 
amount of cautious pooling in research was found to be 
desirable. Therefore, a completely independent Indian che¬ 
mical industry seems to be out of the question; what is possi¬ 
ble and indeed necessary is that the Indian chemical industry 
should be interlocked with British industries and should 
share in research, in continuous improvements and modifica¬ 
tions which research involves. What is true of the chemical 
industry is equally true of other industries having a direct 
bearing on defence, like aluminium production, motor and 
aircraft industry, etc. If these industries are classified and 
an agreement reached in regard to them, their development 
under Indian national control can be ensured without the 
interests of defence suffering in any manner. 

Closely connected with the development of industry 
is the maintenance of scientific research. Here also, the gaps 
in India’s advancement cannot be overlooked. Even in 
Europe, though certain aspects of research directly connected 
with the war are conducted in secret—e.g. Radar and the 
atom bomb—much of the research done is by pooling the 
results of work in all countries. The Indian scientific work 
has to be put on the highest level; it must maintain the closest 
and the most intimate relations with British research; more, 
in many spheres, association of British and Indian research 
work in Indian laboratories will be of the utmost importance. 
To some extent, such co-operation exists today. If India’s 
independence breaks that connexion, it will be nothing short 
of disaster to India herself. 

The creation of wide-spread industrial and technical 
efficiency is also a point which has to be emphasized.* This 
is a matter for India’s national goveimient, and has to be 
planned on a long-term basis. But a short-term policy of 
industrial and technical training in British factories and other 


*Vide appendix on Defence and National Efficiency. 
3 
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establishments on a large-scale is of hnmediate importance. 
The requirements of the war led to the Bevin training scheme. 
Drawing iheii* lessons from the success of that policy, the 
Government of India have already embarked on a scheme for 
the training of young men in England and America. But 
even more important is the training of workers. An enlarged 
Bevin scheme for a period of 10 years in every sphere of 
industry will produce the necessai*y basic personnel—which 
will be but another form of the import of capital goods. 

Clearly, these and other equally important matters 
can only be arranged on the basis of a long-teiTn agreement. 
The nature of that long-term agreement has to be both poli¬ 
tical and military. Politically it must provide for an associa¬ 
tion of at least 30 yeai's, during which time in defmed spheres 
Britain and India will agree to follow identical policies. It 
may be asked how such an identical interest can be postulated 
between two independent countries. The answer is fairly 
obvious. Both England and India for the next generation at 
least have only one power in relation to which they have to 
define their policies. The annihilation of German power in 
Central Europe, and the consequent shrinking of the conti- 
nentsd nations of Western Europe into minor States, make all 
British policy in Europe revolve round Russia, at least for a 
generation. The destruction of Japan’s power and the failure 
of China to organinze herself into a great power on the ruins 
of Nippon's imperialism also leaves only one power in Asia— 
Russia. Besides the colossal power of this continental orga¬ 
nization marches parallel with the sphere of Indians interests.* 
India’s foreign policy must also, therefore, be dominated by 
the geogi'aphical facts of Russia’s empire. 

Before the war of 1939-45, such an identification of 
British and Indian interests was not possible. Britain’s con¬ 
tinental policy in Europe had both Russia and Germany to 
consider. German interests hardly touched India in any 
obvious mannei*. Besides, with Germany as a mighty mili- 


*Vide appendix 2—Outlines ol India's policy towards the States of 
the Indian Ocean area. 
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tary nation and with Japanese power at its height in the East, 
the power of Russia had definite limitations in both directions. 
The Heartland, in fact, was not fully organized. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, British policy could not be clear. It had to be 
full of contradictions; support of Franco in Spain, temporizing 
with Mussolini in the Mediterranean, support to the Finns 
at one stage and opposition to them at another, neutrality in 
Sino-Japanese conflict leading even to the closing of the 
Burma Road, etc. Those contradictions with which India 
could not sympathize were the results of the inherent 
difficulties of Russo-German rivalry. They have now been 
removed at least for a generation, and we have a clear-cut 
issue. The problem of India and the problem of England are 
the same. It is the organization of a maritime State system— 
of a Western European bloc for Britain and of an Indian 
Ocean bloc for India. Conceived in this manner, the Western 
bloc wiU be found to be the counter-part of the South-East 
Asia conception, a defence area which is a self-sufficiency 
unit under a specific leadership. In respect of the Western 
bloc, that leadership has to be with Britain, because of its 
industrial strength, organization and geographical position. 
EquaUy in regard to South-East Asia and the Indian Ocean 
area generally, that leadership belongs to India. 

The political and military treaty should in essence 
be the definition of these areas, and the creation of the neces¬ 
sary machinery for maintaining the identity of policy and of 
the force required to back it up. 



Chapter III 


THE AREA OF ITS OPERATION 

If an Indo-British treaty is for securing the peace 
of the areas in which both parties are interested, and for 
organizing peace within that sphere, it is necessary to define 
the area of its operation. The area of the Western bloc need 
not be considered here. So far as its eastern counterpart is 
concerned, it is necessary to have a clear view. 

In this connexion, it is necessary to consider the 
changes brought about in geographical conceptions by the 
growth of air-power. India, as we have said, is almost an 
‘air island’, i.e., it is an enomious land-mass which could be 
made self-sufficient for war, whose land boundaries are pro¬ 
tected by impassable mountains, and whose sea boundaries 
are of adequate extent to give her depth in defence against 
air attack. But India becomes an air island only if, for pur¬ 
poses of defence, on the one side Burma and Malaya are 
included within the scheme, and if Thailand and Indo-China 
are ‘included in her air boundaries’, and Afghanistan and 
Persia and Iraq are brought into the system on the other side. 
That is, the Indian ‘air area of defence’ should extend from 
Aden to Singapore and Bangkok, in order to protect the 
Indian Ocean air routes and to keep the area secure against 
encroachment. 

What does this mean ? It means that the defence 
of these areas has to be integrated with the defence of India. 
That has to be declared as one of the objects of the treaty. 
The area of Indian defence should include all maritime 
interests on this side of Suez, and should extend to the 
Netherlands East Indies. ’The independence and integrity of 
the countries within this area, including Iraq, Iran, Afgha¬ 
nistan and Thailand, should be a fundamental article of the 
political treaty between England and India. A joint declara¬ 
tion of common interest in this area—an Indo-British Monroe 
Doctrine for the Indian Ocean region with a good neighbour 
policy towards the units—should be the first fruits of the 
alliance. 
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It follows that, in regard to this area, Britain will 
not enter into agreements without thejmowledge of India and 
her agreement. In fact, it should be provided that, where 
India considers that she has definite interests parallel agree¬ 
ments should be made with her. Thus, for example, assum¬ 
ing Britain enters into a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with Persia, a parallel agreement should also be made between 
Persia and India, if India considers it necessary. Again, if 
Britain negotiates and obtains concessions regarding aero¬ 
dromes in Siam, the privileges accruing should be made 
available to India by a parallel agreement. 

I have spoken of India in regard to these agree¬ 
ments. If it happens that the Indian solution is on the basis 
of Pakistan, the defence policy of Pakistan and Hindustan 
will have first to be integrated by a tripartite treaty between 
Britain, Hindustan and Pakistan. The independence of 
Hindustan and Pakistan will be secured by separate treaties 
with Britain, and by a tripartite treaty the defence of India 
will be put on a united basis. This will, no doubt, involve 
a guarantee of both units by Britain, but, in the circumstances 
of a partition, that is unavoidable. The integrated defence is 
what I have in mind in speaking of India, The same proce¬ 
dure could be adopted in respect of Burma—a solution which 
was suggested three years ago in my The Future of South- 
East Asia. 

The relationship of Hindustan and Pakistan is not 

strictly germane to the discussion here, but, if two separate 

unions are finally decided upon, perhaps a solution on the 

% 

lines of the Austro-Hungarian constitution may be found 
suitable and effective. An independent Burma could be 
associated with this union in a Triune Commonwealth.* 

Apart from the territories of the Triune Common¬ 
wealth, India and Burma, the areas of immediate importance 
to Indian defence are the Persian Gulf and the islands of 
Indonesia. From the point of view of a mariner’s geographyg 
Indonesia is a group of islands. From the point of view of 

♦For a discussion of this proposal see The Future of South-east 
Asia—^London—Allen and Unwin. 
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air control, it is a broad isthmus connecting India with 
Australia. It is an important and productive land which, if 
occupied by a hostile air-power, can breach the entire defence 
system of the Indian Ocean area. Nor can the possibility be 
completely discounted. The Pacific has become a centre of 
air and naval rivalries. A great naval base at Port Arthur 
with an industrialized Manchuria behind it is a factor which 
affects the defence of the islands of the Pacific Mediteiranean. 

It is necessary in discussing security for the future to forget 
the element of distance which used to enter into and often 
dominate our calculations in the past. We have to think in 
terms of continental and hemispheric envelopment especially 
as the two powers on the Eurasian continent march side by 
side along the whole hemisphere. The air route over conti¬ 
nuous stretches of land within oceanic spaces, connecting two 
land masses, which may for convenience be called the air- 
isthmus of Indonesia, becomes therefore vital to the defence 
of the Indian Ocean area. 

An independent Indonesia has, therefore, to be under 
the guarantee of the Indo-British alliance. The joint declaira- 
tion, advocated in our pi-oposals, should include, with the 
concurrence of Australia, the Indonesian archipelago also. 

The interests of Australia in this area are important. 
The present Australian tendency would seem to be to create 
a defensive system on an arc base of Timor, Amboina and 
New Guinea. For an inner defence, no doubt, this may be 
adequate, but the independence of Java and the denial of the 
Indonesian Isthmus to a potentially hostile power are 
important for Australia, no doubt, in a lesser degree than they 
are to India. 

The Pacific littoral from the Gulf of Tonking to the 
Gulf of Siam, the control of which gave Japan her opportunity 
to attack Malaya, is the Eastern sea boundary of the Indian 
defence system. This was clearly proved by the events of 
1941-42. To allow that area to pass into the hands of poten¬ 
tially hostile powers would be to weaken the entu'e system. 
The position of France in the East is, therefore, a material 
point for our consideration. The inescapable geographical 
necessity of the Western bloc was indicated earlier. Only on 
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the basis of such an organization of power in the West can 
the system have effective weight as against the organization 
of the heart of Eurasia—the vast continental spaces from 
the Pacific to the Bohemian plateau. The adherence of 
France to the Western group has to be assumed as an inevi¬ 
table development, compelled, perhaps, by facts of geography 
rather than by a willing abdication of her histoi'ic ambitions 
on the continent. The choice before France is between 
Colbert and Napoleon, between a policy of greatness based 
on the organization of oversea possessions, in association with 
other maritime States, and a hankering after continental 
hegemony left to her as a tradition by a succession of great 
statesmen from Henry IV to Poincare and Clemenceau. But 
the choice, though difficult, has to be made. Through cen¬ 
turies, French hegemony on the continent was based on a 
system of small States in Central Europe, Poland, the south 
German provinces, and, when Turkey was a factor, an 
alliance with Turkey, Today the basis of that system has 
disappeared. The small States have been drawn into another 
orbit, and what Marshal Smuts foresaw and stated with 
brutal frankness about France’s position in Europe is but the 
bare truth in terms of European power. But in a maritime 
State system, in the organization of the Rimland, France can 
still play a very great part. For, while Britain will be its 
industrial backbone in the West, France alone can provide 
the basis of the requisite land area. Her position in this 
respect is no less important than that of India in the East. 

If France, therefore, is a Western ally, the security 
of the vital coastline from Tonking to the tip of Cochin China 
is assured to the' Indian Ocean area. Of course, so far away 
from the seat of her power, she will not be in a position to 
defend her interests, or maintain her position, against a first- 
class power. Indo-China has, therefore, to be within the 
range of the Eastern defence system. A parallel agreement 
with India with this limited object has to be a part of the 
greater Anglo-French alliance in the West. 

The area of Indo-British agreement has thus been 
defined. It may be argued that this goes against the system 
of world security contemplated at San Francisco and now 
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embodied in the great international Charter signed by the 
United Nations. On clearer examination, it will be found 
that this is a superficial view. The Charter not only provides, 
but also encourages, the creation of organizations for regional 
security. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, on which the* 
security organization is based, state : — 

Nothing in this Charter should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
organization. The Security Council should encourage settlement of 
local disputes through such regional agencies either on the initiative of 
th'^ States concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 

j*he Indian Ocean area is one of the cleai'ly marked 
out special regions in the woi'ld. The geographical simUari- 
ties of this area, dominated as it is by the monsoon, and 
dependent for its economic and political life on the security 
of the waters of the Indian Ocean, are indeed obvious. The 
ancient geographers noticed this fact, and, in their teimino- 
tbe whole area from Aden to Java is the Indies, a fact 
still emphasized by the Dutch who call their island posses¬ 
sions ‘India’.* 

The Indo-British treaty, in the wider aspects of its 
organization, can, therefore, justifiably be considered as a 
part of the world security scheme. It is an organization for 
peace, based on the independence of Eastern nations. It is 
a scheme for the collaboration of races, as the basic assump¬ 
tion of the treaty will be intimate and continued co-operation 
onr an absolutely equal footing between India and England. 
More than that, it will be the basis of a new civilization which 
will transform the present vacuum in South-East Asia into a 
great centre of dynamic power, with its living standards 
improved, with its national efficiency raised to a high pitch, 
with its present colonial economy transformed into a balanced 
economy of industry and scientific agriculture. For all this, 
the independence of India is an essential prerequisite. To some 
aspects of that question, we may now tui'n our attention. 

•For a discussion of this question, see Paciyic Afjahs (IP.R.) 
September 1945—‘Regional Organisation of the Indian Ocean Area*. 
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FACTORS RELATING TO THE INDIAN SITUATION 

It has been indicated in an earlier section that the 
nature of India’s constitution is not a matter for an Indo- 
British treaty. While, broadly speaking, this is true, there 
are certain factors relating to the Indian situation, which 
may, in certain circumstances, become important to the struc¬ 
ture of Indo-British relationship. If the Constituent Assembly 
evolves an agreed constitution. Great Britain’s interest will 
be confined to the external spheres. If it evolves a scheme 
for a single union of India, then the definition of British 
interest in the form of a treaty will be comparatively easy. 
Neither of these can be postulated with any certainly. If an 
agreed solution does not emerge, is the independence of India 
to be postponed, with all the dangers of such a position to the 
peace of the world? Clearly not. A solution will have to 
be found by other means through the initiaitve of Britain. 
How this is to be done is not a matter for consideration here. 
If such a solution is brought about, will Britain have no 
further responsibility at least for a time in ensuring its 
success? A British settlement of the Indian question will, in 
the circumstances of the case, have to be a compromise which 
none of the major interests may accept wholeheartedly. 
Naturally, it would follow that, for a short time at least, 
there will have to be a British guarantee for such a constitu¬ 
tion at least in order to maintain its equities. This may be 
worked in a totally ynseen manner, like the guarantee to the 
French Canadians in British North Africa, or the guarantee 
of Greek independence after Navarino. But clearly there will 
have to be a temporary clause, or understanding in the treaty, 
by which the constitution would be guaranteed till, by agree¬ 
ment between the parties concerned, or by negotiations with 
Britain, the necessity for such a British interest ceases. 

Alternatively, the Indian solution may be on the 

basis of two unions—of a Pakistan and Hindustan. In such 

a case, there cannot clearly be a single treaty between India 

and England. Both Pakistan and Hindustan being indepen- 
5 
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dent and sovereign States, there will have to be a separate 
treaty with each in the first instance, and a tripartite treaty 
regarding defence and exteinal issues. But clearly the 
separate treaties, as well as the tripartite treaty, will involve 
a guarantee. In effect, what would this mecin? It would 
mean that both Hindustan and Pakistan will have to be 
guaranteed one against the other. Such a guarantee involves 
again the maintenance of equities within the constitution. 

Again, there are the existing guarantees to the 
Princes. In the case of a single union, it may be possible to 
arrange for the security of the States by an overall clause 
with a definition of British interests in regard to the dynastic 
system, as the Princes themselves have claimed. But, in a 
solution based on division, the communal interests of States 
in Pakistan and Hindustan cannot be overlooked. 

But whether the solution is British-sponsored, or based 
on a single or plural union, it is obvious that the 
defence of India has to be considered as one, and cannot, in 
the circumstances analysed in the first section, be built up on 
the basis of individual States. Even in the case of two 
unions, a single India has to be created for the purposes of 
defence. Politically sepai*ate, Hindustan and Pakistan, for 
purposes of defence, will have to be reintegrated as a single 
unit. Even the most extreme advocates of Pakistan’s inde¬ 
pendence cannot with any reason object to this, when France 
and England have to be organized for defence on a common 
basis. 

A tripartite treaty, i.e., a treaty between Hindustan 
and Pakistan with Britain as the guarantor, seems to be the 
only solution possible in the circumstances we have postulated. 
Such a treaty will cover the main issues of Indian defence, 
and also provide for a parallel policy in external affairs. The 
details of the military organization of the two States, the deve¬ 
lopment of their war potential, the establishment of a joint 
machinery of control and other similar matters, will have to 
be provided in this agrement. 

If Pakistan or Hindustan refuses to come into such 
an agreement, can the oi’ganization of defence we have con¬ 
templated still be brought into existence? We may assume 
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that Pakistan lakes up the position of Afganistan or Persia, 
or prefers an agreement with its Islamic neighbours. Will 
the situation be materially different? An examination of the 
geographical factors will show clearly that the organization 
of the Rimland will not be seriously jeopardized by such a 
defection. It is peninsular India that has the strategic im¬ 
portance. If Pakistan prefers an attitude of exclusion, so 
long as the man-power, resources, and the strategic position 
of Hindustan in the Indian Ocean are assured, the maritime 
State system we have contemplated can be successfully 
organized. Hindustan will have sufficient industrial resources, 

man-power and space to become the Eastern prop of such a 
State system. 

If Pakistan does join the alliance of Islamic coun¬ 
tries, it will undoubtedly give a greater weight to the Middle 
Eastern State system than a mere alliance of Afghanistan, 
Persia and the Arab countries will possess. But the geogra¬ 
phical location of this area from every point of view is so 
extremely disadvantageous that it can but have a precarious 
role. It is placed between the upper and nether millstones 
of continental and maritime powers. From the point of air, 
it is one of the most vulnerable arenas. For its whole length, 
it runs parallel to the great might of Russia. For the islamic 
Middle East, the position is very much what it was when 
Jenghis Khan faced it in the 13th century. The Khwarizmian 
Empire of Mahommed Shah and Jelaluddin was even better 
organized and more powerful than the islamic alliance of 
today in the same area. It is well to remember that it is on 
the shores of the Indus that the power of Jelaluddin was 
crushed, and the historian of Mongol power has very rightly 
claimed that ‘the battle inside the Indus sealed the defeat 
of the world of Islam.'* When Hulagu's envoys rode up to 
the court of Caliph a few years later and demanded his 
surrender, it only registered formally the utter defeat that 
Islam had received by the mere organization of the heart of > 
Asia and the destruction of the Khwarizmian Empire. 


•Michael Prawdin. Mongol Empire, p. 197. 
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From the point of view of military and political 
power, the position today is, if anything, worse for Islamic 
Middle East. There is no organized power like the Empire of 
Khwarizim. Instead, there are a number of powerless and 
ill-organized States, the most historic of which, Persia, is 
already subjected to Russian political pressure. Pakistan 
can certainly join such a group in a spirit of islamic solidarity, 
but it will only be committing political suicide. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the leaders of Indian Islam should choose such 
a course. If they do so, it is their concern. The organization 
of the Indian Ocean area is not dependent on Pakistan. 

So far as Hindustan is concerned, her future lies 
clearly on the sea and in the Air. It is Peninsular India that 
forms the Air Island, the great central pivot of air traffic 
for the future. It is within her vast spaces that the large 
aerodromes of the future have to be organized. Hindustan’s 
interests are therefore tied up with the organization of the 
Rimland region. No alternative policy, except one of isloa- 
tion, is possible for her. It is true that for Britain it is 
exceedingly difficult, after 60 years of emphasis on the Punjab, 
suddenly to realize that, for the stability of her power, it is 
not the Punjab or the N.W.F. that are now important, but 
the space and organization of peninsular India. The essential 
fact is that, in land space for future defence, it is the interior, 
and not the frontier, which is of immeasurably greater 
importance. The shift of emphasis from the frontiers to the 
interior, from where powerful air forces can operate in 
safety, and where the necessary defence industries can be 
built up, involves a very significant re-orientation of policy 
for Britain. Her conception of the maritime State system 
must inevitably lead to a closer alliance with peninsular India 
which has to be the prop of this system in the East than with 
the corridor from the Levant to the Indus (or to the Ravi). 
The implications of that change it is for Britain to work out. 
It is obvious that, however much Britain may resist the idea 
in view of the last sixty years of Indian policy, for the future 
her safety requires an intimate alliance on an equal footing 
with Hindustan. 
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THE MACHINERY FOR THE WORKING OF THE TREATY 

Assuming that alliance of the range and character 
contemplated in the above sections is brought into existence, 
its effectuation must necessarily depend on the creation of a 
suitable joint machinery. An ordinary political alliance can 
work through the normal channels. It only involves the 
pursuit of parallel policies. But even in such cases, where 
common action becomes necessary, joint institutions have to 
be improvised for co-operation in military, industrial, scientific 
and economic fields. The nature and scope of such co-opera¬ 
tion between France and England in the first year of the war, 
and between England and U.S.A. afterwards, clearly show 
that an effective alliance involves joint machinery. In the 
military sphere, this is an obvious necessity. Its necessity 
in the industrial fields will also be clear on a moment*s con¬ 
sideration. The visit of the Grady Mission to India, the 
scheme of training initiated by Mr. Bevin for Indian techni¬ 
cians, the unceasing flow of exports in every field of 
production from one country to another during the war, the. 
programme of Lend-Lease, and numerous other arrange¬ 
ments, had to be improvised to meet the requirements of the 
alliance. More than all, I'esearch had to be pooled. The atom 
bomb was, no doubt, produced in America, but it was the 
result of pooled research from all the allied countries. 

Some of this co-operation was planned long before 
the war, but much of it was improvised hurriedly during the 
critical years of 1940-45. Improvisation, however, is possible 
only where there is similarity of conditions. The difficulty 
that was found in placing Indian industry on an effective war 
footing in many fields was, as the Grady Mission stated, due 
to India’s backwardness in many respects. Immediate co¬ 
operation was possible between British and American 
industries, while in India a great deal of preliminary work 
was necessary to bring it to a level of equal co-operation. 
The argument is equally true in respect of military prepara¬ 
tions and scientific research. 

6 
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The necessity for the creation of an adequate joint 
machinery in the fields directly related to defence is, there¬ 
fore, clear. We may now examine the character and structure 
of the machinery required for making the Indo-British 
alliance effective. 

The first, of course, relates to military arrangements. 
The organization of Indian defence forces must necessarily 
be the concern of India. Their political control must 
be exclusively Indian; so must be the final decision in 
regard to their organization. But an alliance requires that 
the forces of the allies must be maintained at certain specified 
minimum strength: that they should have an agreed composi¬ 
tion necessary for the purposes of the alliance; and that their 
training and organization should be such to ensure the re¬ 
quisite efficiency. The Indian General Staff will, at least in 
its early stages, maintain in India a combined military, air 
and naval mission which will secure these three essential 
conditions. A free Indian Government, without outside help, 
could certainly raise a very large army. But numbers 
without the proper composition and training are of but little 
importance, as the numerically great armies of China have 
proved. The composition of the army has become a matter 
of the application of science to war. What is the role of the 
tank in the war? What will the tank of the future be? What 
is the best combination of forces to meet an air-borne invasion 
in the very heart of a country? How is mobility and striking 
power to be combined? What changes in military, naval and 
air forces are necessitated by the use of atomic energy, pro¬ 
pellents, cosmic energy, etc? These and many other questions, 
directly connected with the strength, composition and training 
of armed forces, can only be answered by a country where 
the marriage of science with war has already proved happy 
and fruitful. India has not yet had science of that standard, 
and she has had no war of her own. It is clear that both 
parties must grow up before an alliance can be consummated. 
Therefore, it is obvious that a British military mission, cover¬ 
ing all the three branches on a generous scale, has to exist in 
India, and must be a part of the treaty arrangements, 
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This is all the more so, since the problems of wax- 
fare have to be thought out afresh in terms of airpower and 
inconceivably powerful weapons which came into use during 
the second world war. We are entering a period of revolu¬ 
tion in almost all matters connected with war. No one is in 
a position to prophesy what kinds of war ships, if any, will 
operate in the future. Clearly, without air protection, ships 
can no longer sail the seas in war time. Perhaps, floating 
islands of steel, far away from the coast, serving as stationary 
aerodromes, or huge submarines which, carry aircraft, or 
enormous carriers with effective protective arrangements— 
one cannot, in fact, yet visualize what the navy of the future 
will be like. Only one thing is clear. The air over the sea 
has become immeasurably more important, and aircraft 
based on land can now control sea routes in a manner they 
had never been able to do before. If an Indian Navy has, 
therefore, to be built up, it has to be in accordance with the 
latest scientific discoveries, and the training of the sailor and 
officer must be in conformity with those developments. For 
nothing is more obvious than the fact that a navy which is 
out of date even by a day is worse than useless. The same 

IS the case with aeroplanes. Nothing but the most effective 
is of any use. 

Therefore, a military mission should have, attached 

to It, as an essential counterpart, a scientific mission which 

will work hand in hand with an Indian ScientiHc General 

Staff. The creation and control of the Indian part of this 

machinery wiU be the business of the Indian Government. 

ut facilities must exist for Indian students to work in 

British laboratories and take part in researches in England 

and elsewhere. The scientific mission in India will be mainly 

advisory, helpmg to fill up the gaps that exist, pooling 

work done elsewhere, and utilizing it in the industries neces- 
sary for peace and war. 

Without an active and adequate industrial utiliza¬ 
tion of India s resources and the development of India’s 
strength as an industrial power, India, as already pointed out 
c^ot be an effective partner in the scheme. A national 
plannmg of Indian industry is, therefore, an essential aspect 
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of this alliance. We have already discussed the nature of 
industrial co-operation between England and India, which 
can to a large extent develop, on an informal basis. But 
where industries exist, which have a direct and immediate 
bearing on defence, like the production of air-craft and motor 
vehicles, development of the resources of essential commodi¬ 
ties like thorium and vadanium, it is necessary that this work 
should be one of the functions of the Scientific General Staff 
with the advice and co-operation of the technical mission 
suggested above. 

So far, we have discussed the machinery which an 
Indo-British alliance must call into existence to replace the 
form of compulsory co-operation that now exists on the basis 
of India being a part of the British Empire. But, in view of 
the wider responsibilities which the alliance postulates and 
the common interests in the Indian Ocean area, the protec¬ 
tion of which is one of the declared purposes of the alliance, 
it is necessary that the Indo-British treaty must also make 
provision for certain overall arrangements for the entire area. 
The definition of the responsibilities of each of the partners, 
the obligations which directly follow, and the machinery to 
effectuate those responsibilities and obligations, have also to 
be provided for. Politically, this may take the form of a 
Regional Security Council in which all the units of the area 
are represented.* It must also involve the creation of a 
separate General Staff directly I'esponsible for co-ordinating 
the defence arrangements of the area. The establishment of 
a separate Supreme Command for South-East Asia indepen¬ 
dently of the Indian Command has paved the way for such 
a scheme. As Britain’s obligations on sea and air in this 
area will continue to be large at least till such time as India 
develops her own independent strength, it is clear that the 
Indian Ocean Command should be on a basis of equal co¬ 
operation between England and India, strengthened by the 
association of other States directly concerned like Iran, 
Burma, Siam and Indonesia. Whatever the forms, the obli¬ 
gations will mainly rest on India and Britain; India for the 


♦See appendix III—Oiganisation of Indo-British Relationship. 
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reason of her man-power, resources and strategic position, 
and Britain for the reason of the weight of her power on sea 
and air and the scientific and technical leadership which she 
possesses. Therefore, the Indo-British treaty has to provide 
also for the creation of this joint machinery. 

It may well be asked whether the establishment of 
India, as a great industrial power, which is one of the basic 
postulates of this alliance, will not affect the commercial and 
industrial position of England, on which her greatness in the 
world depends. If shipping in the East is to be shared by 
India, if banking, insurance and other machinery of inter¬ 
national trade in India are to become predominantly Indian, 
and if, even in the Far Eastern trade, India is to obtain her 
legitimate share, it may be argued with a certain plausibility 
that Britain’s position will become precarious in a world 
where industrial and commercial strength must necessarily 
form the basis of national greatness. This, on closer exami¬ 
nation, will be found to be a very superficial view. An indus¬ 
trialized India, with her agricultural economy reorganized on 
a scientific basis, should prove the best customer for English 
goods. In fact, while the structure of British trade with India 
will change and the survivals of past domination disappear, 
the prospects of Indo-British trade will be much greater than 
they have even been before. So far as India’s share in ship¬ 
ping and external trade are concerned, they are not likely 
to be greater than what Japan and Germany claimed before 
the war. In fact, an Indo-British alliance should help to 
create a great industrial and trade revival in Britain. 

The old-fashioned idea that it is an undeveloped 
agricultural country that provides the best market for an 
.industrial nation has been completely disproved by the 
experience of the last half a century. It is the industrial 
nations that provided the best markets for one another. 
Germany and Japan were no bad customers for English goods, 
though they competed with Britain in other markets. The 
expansion of the Indian market, consequent on her industria¬ 
lization, will be such as to absorb foreign products in an 
ever increasing degree. Nor is it to be argued that the pre¬ 
sent suspicion in regard to British trade will continue, once 
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political power, which is the basis of that suspicion, passes 
into Indian hands. England can, therefore, with a light heart 
help wholeheartedly in the plan of converting India into a 
country of great industrial strength. 

To summarize: the world situation today has so 
completely changed as to require a total re-examination of 
the position of all powers. The organization of the heart of 
the Eurasian continent in an unprecedented unity and 
strength, covering the area from the Pacific to the Adriatic 
and the Baltic, and from the Aictic Ocean to the Himalayas, 
has rendered the State system of the past thi'ee hundred years 
completely out of date. The continental system of Europe, 
based on a fair equality of strength between two or three 
great powers, in whose rivalries and jealousies other States 
found opportunities of survival, has vanished beyond recall. 
It is only the maritime States of the Rimland of the Eurasian 
continent that remain outside the orbit of the great conti¬ 
nental organization of Russia. 

The survival of this Rimland, which extends from 
Britain to Indonesia, depends on its organization as a close 
alliance of maritime States. Such an aUiance means the 
creation of a Western bloc in Europe with Great Britain 
in the centre, and an organization of the Indian Ocean area 
with India as its centre. The political independence, economic 
organization and military strength of India are, therefore, a 
primary world hiterest. 

India s interest lies with the maritime State system 
for the reason that, for the continental State, her position is 
subsidiary and unimportant, while for the Rimland it is 
strategically of the highest value, and, secondly, because her 
own future has always been, and will continue to be, tied 
up with the maritime States of the East and the West, as it is 
the expanses of the Indian Ocean that dominate her economy. 
The alliance of a free and independent India with Britain is, 
therefore, not only of the utmost importance to the two coun¬ 
tries, but also to the entire Rimland of the Eurasian 
continent. 

The changes brought about by the great growth of 
air-power have enormously increased the value of land masses, 
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and India alono pi-ovides the requisite conditions of such 
successful defence. The oceanic expanses protecting her on 
the sides and the mountain ranges covering her land boundary 
make her an almost perfect ‘air island’, but her complete 
protection can be ensured only if the entire Indian Ocean 
region is brought into a single defence system. The Indian 
Ocean region, extending from Aden to Java, is strategically 
one, and is dominated by the geographical position of India 
A joint declaration by India and Britain of common interests 
m this area—a kind of Monroe doctrine—within the scope of 
which each of the units can retain its political independence 

Iru 1 Indo-British agreement. 

Whether the Indian solution is in the nature of one 

union or two unions is not vital to the issue. If it is in the 

nature of two unions, parallel treaties with Pakistan and 

Hindustan, and the integration of the defence arrangements 

of the two unions with a guarantee for each, would seem 

irable. But, even if Pakistan exercises its sovereign inde- 

pendence and elects to join an Islamic union, the maritime 

pe^fnsuTaflndir 

The Indo-British treaty must provide for the creation 
aL'‘"sc!enUfir military, economic 

for Indo-British machinery, necessary 

or the purpose of developing the strength of India in these 
^pheres, a joint machinery for the defence of the Indian 
Ocean area has also to be created. This can best be done 

the Unit°eTl^‘T‘‘°" ® Security Council under 

the United Nations Charter. This regional council should 

consist of representatives of all the States of the Indian Ocean 

SneZ ® -<5ependent 

-^e Indo-British treaty is the only possible founda¬ 
tion for such an organization. It is for England and for India 
to decide whether they will face their destiny and whether 

they are fit to .shoulder the responsibilities which nature has 
placed on them. 
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DEFENCE AND NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 

The Indian Army expanded during the war to continental 
proportions. Over two million men are known to be under 
arms, and this enormous army, the biggest ever raised in 
India, has been created on the basis of voluntary recruitment. 
Making every allowance for the low standard of general 
efficiency and the poor physical quality of the vast masses, 
it will still be conceded that only the fringe of India’s man¬ 
power has been touched, and with an intensification of effort, 

it will be possible to raise even a much larger army, if 
required. 

The question, however, is : Does the future defence of 
India require armies of this enormous size ? Do the lessons 
of the present war and the trends which we can visualize 
justify the training and upkeep of armies whose numbers run 
into millions ? The quantitative valuation of armies at the 
present time, when all warfare has to be on the qualitative 
basis of technical efficiency, and of complicated equipment, 
requiring intensive training, would seem to have become 
obsolete. The numerical strength of an army has to be care¬ 
fully gauged and determined in terms of the nation’s require¬ 
ments, and not in terms of the nation’s manpower potential. 

The changed conditions of India’s defence require no 
detailed analysis. The pre-war organization of the Indian 
Army does not seem to have taken into consideration the 
possibility of large-scale operations against any first-class land 
power. Given the conditions that existed before the war, 
such a preparation was perhaps unnecessary. The N. W. 
Frontier and smaller countries which touched it created no 
major problems of defence. The great industrial strength and 
unrivalled national efficiency of England were at all times 
behind the Indian Army, and the absolute control of the seas 
that Britain enjoyed ensured an uninterrupted flow of officers 
and material. 

These conditions have materially changed. The seats of 
dynamic political power have come much nearer to India’s 
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frontiers. The problem of the mastery of the sea has been 
complicated by the growth of air power, and the facile assump¬ 
tion of the! 19th century that communications between 
England and India have been permanently safeguarded by the 
mastery of the Mediterranean and overwhelming seapower in 
the Atlantic can no longer be maintained. In fact, the defence 
of India has to be conceived in terms of a campaign both in 
Eux’ope and Asia, in which case, apart from the Navy being 
fully occupied in European waters, the air power and 
geographical position of continental nations may at least for 
a time breach the lifeline between India and England. It 
follows automatically that all calculations in respect of a 
major war for the defence of India must be based on the 
mainland of India itself. 

Has India the resources for undertaking that defence ? 
Manpower and space power she has. She has a very large 
and comparatively intelligent population. In area she is next 
only to Hussia, China and the U.S.A. She has the possibility 
of developing the industrial power necessary for modern 
warfare. In short, she has in abundance the raw material of 
defence. But manpower without national efficiency, and space 
without organization, and industrial possibilities without their 
actual development give no sU-ength to a nation. They are 
merely the materials out of which defence can be organized. 

Space power and materials of production are God’s gifts 
to a nation. A nation may have attained a high pitch of 
efficiency and may have a relatively great industrial strength 
like Belgium, but may not be able to organize its defence in 
the absence of space power. It may have space power and 
considerable national efficiency, but may not have the essential 
requirements of industrial strength. Again, all the natural 
conditions may be favourable; but, if national efficiency is 
low, effective defence is impossible. The case of China is one 
in point. It has enormous space and manpower, and the 
potentialities of great industrial strength. But, since national 
efficiency is lacking, her defence is a major problem for her 
allies. 

The problem of India is similar. The essential question 
which those who are concerned with the defence of India have 
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io face is the raising of the general standard of national 
efficiency. India can produce soldiers, but, if she is to have 
adequate resources for defence, she must not only have the 
industrial potential necessary to back up her army, but a 
people capable of thinking and acting in modem terms. 
Warfare today is not merely the conduct of military operations 
in the field, though it is and will continue to be the most 
important factor. Successful warfare both offensive and 
defensive includes numerous non-military factors; economic, 
psychological, moral, political and technological. 

The economic factors are well understood. The psycho¬ 
logical and moral factors, which constitute the unbreakable 
will of the nation, of which the most outstanding example 
in history was that of Britain in 1940-41, are now being 
recognized in their proper perspective as essential in modern 
warfare. Methods of propaganda, as well as forms of air 
attack, have made the morale of the civil population specially 
vulnerable in modern times. The attacks through the ether 
and the air can only be resisted by a population having a 
steady national purpose strengthened by unflinching civil 
leadership and by adequate preparation for purposes of moral 

defence. This again works back to the question of national 
efficiency. 

Assuming that adequate armed forces of all kinds exist 
in India and their supply is assured, still the question of Indian 
defence in a modem war will not be solved unless (a) the civil 
population is integrated in some form with the army, (b) the 
standard of efficiency is raised on a much wider basis and (c) 
a national pui-pose is generated and strengthened among at 
least the educated classes. 

The integration of the civil population with defence is 
the essence of modern total warfare. The preparation for this 
is the unavoidable pre-requisite of national defence. A classi¬ 
cal example of this is what Russia did in the period before 
the war. The Osoauiakhi7n was the organization which Stalin 
created in 1927 as a connecting link between the Red Army 
and the people. Originally it consisted of two organizations, 
Oso (for defence) and Aviakhim (for aviation and chemistry). 
After the two were merged, it was entrusted with the task of 
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interesting the civil population in matters of defence. In 1931 
it had a membership of eleven millions, and the members 
were not only kept informed of general technical develop¬ 
ments but given instructions in military aviation, meteorology, 

gliding, parachuting and numerous other subjects directly 
connected with defence. 

What helped Russia in her magnificent feat of national 
defence in 1942 and 1943 was this preparation of the civil 
population and the high standard of efficiency reached by 

them. Though British methods are less spectacular, they are 
no less effective. 

An organization like the Osoaviakhim postulates wide¬ 
spread literacy and a higher standard of general efficiency. 
That is why the question of education becomes essentially a 
defence problem in India. In th^ period before 1939, it was 
perhaps -possible to argue that an inert mass of population 
helped to maintain the military hold on India and, as the 
external problem seemed unimportant, national education had 
no concern with the Army. Today the position is fundamen¬ 
tally different. Recent developments have placed India near 
enough to great powers to make the problem of external 
defence important not only for Britain but vital for India and 
BHtain, The preparation of the Indian people for such a con¬ 
tingency becomes, therefore, the essence of the problem. As 
a result national education has become a matter of immediate 
concern to the Army and defence forces. 

I have purposely used the word national education, 
because, apart from increasing efficiency, unless Indian educa¬ 
tion seeks to create in the youth a national purpose and a 
sense of unity which will stand the strain of modem warfare, 
Its object will not be fully served. A perception of this funda¬ 
mental idea at the time of the Japanese crisis led to the esta¬ 
blishment of the National War Front. But for the success of 
such an idea, the political factor, which makes defence a 
national interest, was necessary and in the present circum¬ 
stances of India that could not be wholly ensured. 

If we postulate a political settlement in India, defence 
automatically becomes the primary national consideration. 
The present unreal attitude of nationalist thought towards 
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defence is not only bound to be replaced by a sounder appre¬ 
ciation of facts, but perhaps may lead a national government 
to the other extreme of Chauvinism. The satisfaction of 
national claims will, therefore, only give increased emphasis 
to the requirements of defence and is necessary in any case 
if a national purpose and a sense of national unity are to be 
the moral inspiration for defence. 

The present war has altered the character of Indian 
defence. In the first place, it has extended^the geography of 
defence so far as India is concerned. The outer rim on which 
India's security was based—the Ring Fence system, inherited 
from the Company—must now, with the increasing range of 
* modern weapons, extend beyond the buffer States of Curzon. 

Secondly, the preponderating importance of air supre¬ 
macy has given to the great land-mass of India a strategic 
significance which no one can fail to appreciate. India is 
ideally situated for the air contx'ol of her rim area. But air 
control is not merely a question of having large aerodromes 
and a powerful air force. It is a question of continuous 
scientific x-esearch into aeronautics, pi*oduction capacity of 
industries, large reservoir of technical personnel and, above 
all, a continuous supply of trained officei's and men. 

The expei'ience of the px*esent war has shown that air 
supex'iority over a long period can only be maintained by a 
State which has at its disposal the best reseai'ch minds (for 
the evolution of better types, for counteracting the enemy’s 
new devices, etc.), the gi'eater px'oduction capacity depending 
on a stable industrial structui*e, and an unceasing flow of 
vigorous young men with a high standard of technical ability. 
In fact, air superiority can only be the reflection of superior 
national organizations and efficiency. To a large* extent it is 
the same with all foxTns of technical weirfare, but the obvious 
preponderance of the air arm in future warfare and its 
demands on the nation raise these to the level of fundamental 
considerations. 

The question of national education meant to raise physi¬ 
cal and efficiency standards becomes, therefoi'e, an emergent 
question for those interested in defence. Civilian authorities 
may think of long-period policies, but the call of security can- 
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not await the gradual realization of ideal plans. Within tho 
course of the next 10 years, large-scale results will have to be 
obtained if the new army and defence forces which, after the 
war, we shall be raising in India, are to have the necessary 
national background. The questions relating to the encourage¬ 
ment of scientific research and industrial development are 
already under consideration. But the general standard of edu¬ 
cation, which is no less important, cannot be left to be worked 
out on a 40-year basis. It is essential in the interests of security 
to have a short-term programme meant to raise the efficiency 
of large classes of young men. This, to my mind is the crux 
of the problem of defence. 

How is this to be done ? Three parallel methods could 
X be suggested. First, to begin with the masses, a definite 
programme of mass education through the demobilized soldiers 
should be taken up immediately. The large volunteer army 
that has been recruited in India is drawn from all parts, and 
the men with five years of training in the army, meant to raise 
their standards all round, constitute an ideal body through 
which mass education can be undertaken. A short pre¬ 
demobilization course for selected young men in the different 
aspects of national welfare will give them the training and 
the impetus necessary for this work. Their activities will be 
spread all over India and, with effective guidance, they could 
be made the backbone of national regeneration. 

Secondly, in the high schools, organizations like Youth 
Movements with a definite bias, military formations, uniforms, 
etc., should be encouraged. The idea should be to make 
young men disciplined. The present Scout Movement should 
be reorganized and put definitely on the basis of a pre-military 
training of youth. The difficulty of the Scout Movement in 
India is that it is vaguely romantic, humanitarian and not 
quite serious. Reorganized, it should be the basis for the 
Officer Training Institutions and University Training Corps 
which should be attached to every college. 

Thirdly, an effort should be made to interest the students 
of our universities to take an interest in both the Officer 
Training Corps and in semi-military organizations. Aviation 
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clubs, automobile clubs, etc., should be attached to univer¬ 
sities, and students should be encouraged to join them. 

Thus from the lowest to the highest course of education, 
there should be a regular interest created in the problems of 
defence. Such a programme, if steadily pursued during a 
period of 10 or 15 years, will create the necessary psycholo¬ 
gical and moral background on which the future defence of 
India can be based. It will also create a much wider field of 
technical efficiency upon which defence services could draw 
in times of need. And without such a programme the mere 
increase in the number, equipment and training of the army 
or the perfecting of the military machine will not solve India’s 
porblem of defence. 




Appendix II 


INDIA’S POLICY TOWARDS THE STATES OF 

THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA * 

The subject with which I have to deal today is one that 
concerns both strategy and high policy. Though these are 
not the same, they are so closely inter-connected that in 
certain aspects it is impossible to distinguish them. Clearly 
^rategic considerations decide high policy, but circumstances 
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conditions that arise. But it can I 

contradiction that the poliW 
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»A lecture delivered on 27 October 1945. 
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the same claims the Czars had put forward. In fact, General 
de Gaulle talks the language which Richelieu and Louis XIV 
or even Philip le Bel would have understood, and Stalin 
thinks fundamentally in terms of Catherine the Great and 
Czar Alexander. True, the range and nature of weapons, 
developments in conveyance and transport and the conquer¬ 
ing of space may extend the sphere of security and thereby 
bring about revolutions in policy, but the basic consideration 
remains that the object of all policy is territorial security, and 
this is governed predominantly by geographical factors. 

Whatever, therefore, the form and basis of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and whatever its political or indeed any other 
complexion, the interests which India has to safeguard will 
not change, and, therefore, her policy will remain funda¬ 
mentally the same. A second assumption, which I consider 
equally irrefutable, is that, whatever the political status of 
India, a close and intimate association in policy between 
England and India, including the upholding of that policy by 
force, is inevitable. A permanent alliance for security 
between England and India is a primary necessity, and has 
to be accepted as such. How can such an alliance be guaran¬ 
teed, it may be asked. A moment’s consideration will show 
that the whole policy of Britain in Middle and South-East 
Asia, in the area of the Indian Ocean, has been determined 
by her position in India for the safe-guai'ding of India’s secu¬ 
rity, This was the object of Malcolm’s Mission to Persia, 
with which begins the chequered history of modern India’s 
relations with Iran, of the many wars against Afghanistan, of 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s Mission to Lhasa, of the settle¬ 
ment with France regarding Siam, the treaty with Iraq and 
the recent developments on the Arabian coastline. The policy 
of the steel ring around India was primarily for the security 
of India itself. In the Indian Ocean area, Britain’s policy is 
India’s policy, and there is, so far as one can see, no ground » 
for conflict or rivalry. 

Again it is clear that, without Britain’s co-operation 
and support, no adequate defence machinei'y can be organized, 
as modern defence includes not merely the maintenance of 
large ai*mies, but the development of air and naval forces, 
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upkeep of distant bases, the maintenance of scientific research 
and technical skill at the highest level, etc. Without ' the 
closest co-operation with Britain, such a development will be 
wholly beyond India’s capacity for many decades to come. 

These preliminary observations, meant to clear mis¬ 
understandings, have also a direct application to the subject 
on which I propose to submit a few observations for your 
consideration. 

It requires no strategic or other specialized know¬ 
ledge to recognize that the Indian Ocean and naturally the 
areas washed by it are most vital to India’s security. This 
has been so from time immemorial, though the Central Asian 
bias of Delhi and the unchallenged mastery of England over 
the seven seas obscured the point for a long time. The threat 
to India’s jecurity, which the fall of Singapore involved, 
brought home this point to many who had forgotten the 
lessons of history; and, but for the timely appearance of the 
American fleet off the Coral Seas, the policy indicated by the 
air attack on Trincomalee and Colombo might have had, at 
least for the time, disastrous consequences for India. 

I do not propose today to tire you with any discussions 
into Indian history to prove the point of the vital importance 
of the Indian Ocean to India, as, I believe, it has only to be 
stated in express terms to be accepted. 

The importance of the Indian Ocean to India from 
other points of view may also be alluded to here. All but a 
fraction of India’s externaKtrade passes over these oceanic 
routes. Our industrial development, commercial relations, 
and even communications with other countries are dependent 
predominantly on the Indian Ocean. About the commercial 
importance of the Indian Ocean to India, I can do no better than 
quote a passage from Admiral Ballard’s interesting book on 
the Lords of the Indian Ocean. ‘A momentary inspection of 
one of the trade charts periodically compiled by a special 
department of the Admiralty is more illuminating than days 
spent in the study of published statistics. These charts indi¬ 
cate the known or closely estimated positions on certain dates 
throughout the world of all British vessels above a small ton¬ 
nage which were then at sea. They show the Indian 
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Ocean as thronged in our own time with a moving swarm of 
vessels on a maze of routes’. 

The Admiral also emphasizes the dependence of the 
trade and industry of Hindustan on the security of the Indian 
Ocean. 

* 

Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond in a recent letter 
to me says : ‘I have no recent figures at hand, but I took some 
out in 1929 which showed how greatly the prosperity of the 
peoples of India depended on the sea. Trade with the U. K. 
was £127*8 millions, with the other British Dominions and 
Colonies, £50 millions, and with foreign countries £236 mil¬ 
lions, making in all £413*2 millions, an immense figure to 
which should be added the value of the coastal trade includ¬ 
ing that with Burma*. 

Also India’s position in regard to the Indian Ocean 
differs from that of other countries washed by its waters. 
While Persia is mainly continental in its economy, and Arabia 
has also a land frontier toward which it has always expanded, 
India, by its physical configuration which shuts her off from 
the Asiatic mainland by vast and inaccessible mountain ranges, 
is rendered dependent on the sea. While to other countries 
the Indian Ocean is, no doubt, important, to India it is vital 
in every sense. 

So, from every point of view, the Indian Ocean is 
of fundamental importance to the very life of India. Naturally, 
Indian policy has, in a very great measure, to revolve round 
the question of the security of the Indian Ocean. The political 
conditions in the areas which touch on this oceanic space and 
the policy of the States which have interest in the Indian 
Ocean become of the very gravest concern to her. A defini¬ 
tion of this policy cannot be attempted here at length; but 
a few main interests can be indicated. 

The first area in which Indian policy has inevitably 
to concern itself is Iran and the Persian Gulf. The preven¬ 
tion of the dominance of the Persian Gulf by any power capa¬ 
ble of exerting naval pressure has to be a fundamental point 
of all Indian policy as it has been of Britain. It is not that 
any power which controls the Persian Gulf will inunediately 
make war or can even make successful war against India, 
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The point of view which requires emphasis is that its posses¬ 
sion by a first class power places India in a state of strategic 
disadvantage very much like the possession of Antwerp and 
the mouth of the Scheldt and now Norway in the case of 
Great Britain. Napoleon described Antwerp as a pistol held 
at the breast of England. The position of the Persian Gulf 
is similar in regard to India. Any great power which possesses 
it obtains an advantage over India, and places her entire secu¬ 
rity in danger. The attempt of Germany to get into the GuK 
through the Berlin-Baghdad Railway, thereby outflanking 
the sea routes from the Atlantic, was one of the main causes 
of Anglo-German rivalry leading to the war of 1914. Imme¬ 
diately the German plan was known, Britain took under her 
protection Kuweit, the ideal railhead for the scheme. Kor 
Abdulla and Mohammerah, both possible outlets, were also 
covered. German ambition to enter the Persian Gulf was 
thus checkmated. But what of Russia, a power with much 
greater potentialities, placed in a position from where she 
can bring her strength to bear on that vital area? The 
importance of the Gulf route was brought home to Russia by 
4 years of supply which flowed in through Basra. Historicaly, 
Russia has never denied her interest in the Indian Ocean, 
and, until German policy drove her into an alliance with 
Britam in 1907, Russia openly advocated entry into the Indian 
Ocean as one of the major interests of Russian policy. As 
early as 1904 she had declared, as stated in Sumner’s Survey 
of Russian History, that there should be ‘no division of 
spheres m Persia which together with the waters that bathe 
Its shores must remain the object of Russian material and 
moral protection*. We are now witnessing a revival of Rus¬ 
sian interest in Iran. The familiar methods of creation of 
local proletarian parties, war of nerves through the radio and 
claims for concessions are being used for purposes which have 
not been expressly defined. What should India’s policy be 
m respect of this important development ? Clearly, the main- 
tenmce of the independence, integrity and sovereign authority 
o Iran. I do not by any means underrate the difficulty of 
maintaining this position. The social structure and political 
evolution of Iran render all attemts to support that kingdom 
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look like an effoi't to back up a decrepit and reactionary 
group of landholders and army chiefs. These are not very 
strong elements to back especially when the Soviet regime 
provides a counter-attraction to the peasants, workers and the 
generally impoverished classes. Our policy has perforce to 
be the support of a middle class democracy; but how far that 
can succeed when an immensely powerful neighbour continu¬ 
ously backs the more revolutionary elements is one of the 
major problems of the future in the Middle East. 

Iraq, of course, stands on a different footing. Britain 
has undertaken definite liabilities for its defence. From the 
security point of view, it is witJKin the British area. But here 
again, the structure of society and the concentration of poli¬ 
tical power in the hands ol large landholders creates a problem 
which we cannot underestimate. But India’s interest in Iraq 
is to see that it remains free and outside the orbit of any 
other power. 

The Arabian principalities, bordering on the Indian 
Ocean from Oman to Yemen, have imperceptibly entered the 
Empire defence scheme. The vast area of Hadhramaut is 
now a protectorate and outside the scope of Arab ambitions. 

The African position also is not of any special im¬ 
portance now, since all potentially hostile powers have been 
excluded from that continental area. But it might be empha¬ 
sized that it should be the unalterable policy of India to 
prevent either the littoral of the Red Sea or any portion of 
the Eastern coastline of Africa from falling into the hands 
of a major power. There is, however, the great island of 
Madagascar with the magnificent port of Diego Suarez which 
requires some attention. At great cost, France converted 
Diego Suarez into an impregnable fortress, a kind of French 
Singapore, and M. Pellatan, the Minister of Marine, in asking 
for money declared in the Chamber of Deputies that, ‘it will 
command the Indian Ocean*. In the hands of the French, it 
can, of course, command nothing, for, without the control of 
the Atlantic, it can never be a major naval base for Fi*ance. 
But the danger of such a naval fortress in the Indian Ocean 
became obvious during the present war. Britain was forced 
to occupy it for fear of its falling into the hands of a major 
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naval power—Japan. The demilitarization of Diego Suarez 
is, to my mind, of essential importance to India. 

Now we come to what I consider the most important 
aspect of the Indian Ocean problem: the future of the East 
Indies. True, Japan has been eliminated from the Pacific as 
a major naval power, but has that in any sense affected the 
position in regard to this rich reservoir of raw materials? A 
new and potentially greater naval power has entered the 
Pacific. Russia at Port Arthur means Russia in the South 
China seas. Let us not forget that the distance from Port 
Arthur to Hongkong-Corrigedor-Singapore triangle is not 
greater than the distance from Pearl Harbour. The range 
of air power which based on Saipan was able to attack the 
home islands of Japan shows that the security of the area 
which may be termed the Pacific Mediterranean is even more 
seriously threatened now than when Japan had occupied 
Hainan. In the result, the right islands of Indonesia, held 
by the weak hands of Holland, become a danger point to the 
Indian Ocean, and hence to India. What is true of Indonesia 
is equally true of Thailand and Indo-China, though they do 
not come within the range of our discussions. 

A few words may be said in respect of Malaya and 
Burma. Apart from co-operation in matters of defence and 
security, India’s only interest in these two areas is the attain¬ 
ment of political freedom by their people. Their geographical 
situation is too vital to the defence of this country for us to 
leave them to their own resources and to the might of Britain 
many thousand miles away. If the Bay of Bengal rules out 
the political union of India with Burma, the vital importance 
of that sea to India rules out the possibility of an independent 
defence policy for Burma and Malaya. 

Of Ceylon, it is not necessary to say much. She 
has to be fed, defended and clothed from India. Her relations 
with India must, therefore, be of a particularly intimate kind. 
She cannot paddle her own canoe in any sphere except that 
of political organisation. The experiences of the present war 
have brought home these essential factors with regard to 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya to all, and even the blind have 
had their eyes opened by the atomic bomb. 
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It is a matter for serious discussion as to what 
India’s policy should be in regard to the whole Indian Ocean 
area. The suggestions which I venture to put forward here 
should be taken as purely tentative. To my mind, it seems 
obvious that it is only a regional organization based mainly 
on Indo-British co-operation that can safeguad the peace and 
security of this area. The Indian Ocean area is one of the 
well-defined regions of the world. The geographical posi¬ 
tion of India dominates that area and gives to it its special 
characteristics. Situated centrally and jutting far out into 
the ocean and flanked on either side by the Arabian Sea and 

the Bay of Bengal, India is obviously the centre and base of 
all organization of this region. 

It is interesting to note that the geographical unity 
of this region was noted by all ancient geographers. It is the 
Indies of the medieval writers, extending from Abyssinia to 
Java. Dominated in its main centres of population by the 
monsoon and by its dependence on the security of the sea, 
the problems of the Indian Ocean area are similar. With 
similar problems and with their safety and security inter¬ 
dependent, it seems clear that the future of this area would 
depend on a regional organization. If such an organization 
of security within the framework of the San Francisco Charter 
can be established, on which the areas directly concerned 
like Iran, Iraq. Malaya, Burma and the Dutch East Indies are 
represented along with Britain, India and, perhaps, Australia, 
then a machinery may be created which may have the 
resources, strength and capacity to ensure the independence 
of the units and the security of all. 

How is this organization to be brought about ? Here 
I am trenching on what is perhaps prohibited ground, but 
the problem has to be faced frankly. Of course, the first 
essential pre-requisite of any regional organization in this area 
is the reintegration of Indo-British relationship on a firm and 
unshakable basis. Except on that basis, I cannot see that 
the problem can be effectively tackled at all, and I am finnly 
convinced that such an integration of relationship will come 
and that soon. 
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In any such organization, a clear distinction has to 
be made between the defence of India and the security of 
India. So far as the defence of India—the organization, 
structure, equipment and maintenance of India’s national 
defence forces—is concerned, that is a matter which comes 
only indirectly in the question of maintenance of peace and 
stable conditions in the security area. The ground has already 
been prepared for the separation of these two functions, the 
defence of India and the defence of the security area, by the 
separation of the India Command from the Supreme Com¬ 
mand of South-East Asia. 

The Indian security sphere covers the entire Indian 
Ocean area. The interest that India has in the security of 
the Persian Gulf, the integrity and stability of Persia and 
Afghanistan, the neutralization of Sinkiang and Tibet and the 
security of Burma, Thailand and the Indo-Chinese coastline, 
apart of course from Malaya and Singapore, is obvious 
enough to all. In fact, with the changes in the technique of 
warfare, the aiea of security for India has become well defined 
Situated strategicaUy in the middle of this area, with her 
defence directly affected by conditions prevailing across her 
borders, India has to become the pivot of an organization 
meant to preserve peace. 

Historically this is the logical extension of the great 

Ring Fence Policy which the strategists of the East India 

Company from Hastings to Dalhousie had followed. Defining 

^is system, Warren Hastings wrote as follows to Colonel 
Champion: — 

We engaged to assist the Wazir (of Oudh) in reducing the Rohiila 
country under his dominion, that the boundary of his possession may 

wbh \ '^®"Ses forming a barrier. This our alliance 

with him and the necessity for maintaining this alliance.was 

rendered advantageous to the Company’s interest because the security 
Of his possessions in that quarter is the security of ours. 

The history of British expansion in India may be epito¬ 
mized as a continuous moving forward of the Ring Fence, 
first to the boundary of Oudh, then to Delhi, then to the 
budej and to the present frontier. Lord Curzon, who gave 
to the Rmg Fence system its modern interpretation, was the 




Iheoi'ibl ui the Buflex' State as against the subsidiary ailiance, 
but essentially the system is the same. ‘National Frontiers' 
was a subject to which Lord Curzon had given much atten¬ 
tion and his Romanes lecture on the subject gives clear 
evidence of his appreciation of the problem in terms of Indian 
security. In fact, it is not too much to say that the Ring Fence 
that now surrounds India is pi'edominantly Curzons handi¬ 
work. Since the time of Sir John Malcolm, he was the one 
person who had a realistic appreciation of the importance of 
Persia. It was his foresight that neutralized Tibet, though 
he was accused by Lord Morley of running an independent 
foreign policy as if he were the Moghul Emperor reigning at 
Delhi—a compliment more than an accusation when one 
comes to think of it. It was also during his time that the 
status of Siam as a buffer State was finally determined. The 
security area from the landside was determined with great 
foresight by Lord Curzon. 

The weakest link in the Curzon system of Ring 
Fence was on the naval side. Curiously enough, he had no 
appreciation of naval problems, as a very remarkable passage 
in his lecture on the Frontiers shows. In the result, he did 
not attach the same importance to Socotra, Mauritius and 
Singapore as he did to Teheran, Kabul and Lhasa. The con¬ 
ception of the Indian Ocean area was unfamiliar to him, and 
in this matter he was truly in the line of the Great Moghuls. 

The Indian ocean area with Afghanistan, Sinkiang 
and Tibet as the outer northern ring constitute the real 
security x'egion of India. Geographically also this is one 
strategic unit, with India as its great air and land centre and 
as the base and arsenal of its naval power. From the central 
triangle of India the whole area can be controlled and 
defended. To create the political and military institutions 
necessary for this defence is the primary problem. 

A Regional Council consisting of Britain, India and 
the other units of the area is the first step necessary for such 
a scheme of defence. This Council will be a higher political 
organization, which will be charged with the planning of the 
defence of the entii'e region. The requirements of the area 
from every point of view, its economic development, the utih- 
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zation of its natural resources for co-ordinated defence pur- 
poses, the organization of research into matters connected 
with security, the formulation of a general foreign and trade 
policy, in so far as it may affect the military potential of the 
area, the direct administration of certain strategic centres like 

Smgapore and Aden—these will be matters directly within 
the range of the Regional Council. 


The Indian Command must naturally provide the 
executive arm of the Council in peace-time and in a large 
measure even in war-time. No doubt, the Council will work 
out the extent of responsibility of each unit, but, apart from 
England, the disparity between India and the other units of 

nro^^dL",^ responsibility for 

s3 Th ^ machinery of defence will be comparatively 
mall. That responsibility must in the main be shared 
between England and India. 

England’s share in the liability of defence must 
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area and, therefore, she is not undertaking a responsibility 
which she would otherwise not have had to face. 

If a Defence Council with the range of^ functions 
indicated above is set up, and the work of organizing the 
security of the region is entrusted to it, the main problem 
which such an organization will have to face may be defined 
as the creation of a high standard of technical efficiency in 
India itself. The actual burden of defence will necessarily 
fall on India, and, unless the interval of peace is utilized to 
create in India the minimum standard of national efficiency 
required for the conduct of a modern war, the whole scheme 
will fail as a result of India’s incapacity to shai’e her part of 
the burden. How is India to be provided in as short a time 
as possible with at least that minimum of technical efficiency 
in the wide range of her war potential? This is the crucial 
question. The solution for it lies in a large scale technical 
mission meant to help India to attain the highest standards 
of technical efficiency. When there was actually the dangpr 
of India’s communications with England being cut off, this 
pi'oblem presented itself in an acute manner and the Grady 
Mission and the Eastern Supply Council were the improvised 
measures meant to meet that situation. In planning the 
defence for the future, we have to start with the assumption 
arising from the developments in the technique of warfare 
that at some moment the communication between England 
and India may be severed. Therefore, to put India in a state 
of industrial and technical preparedness should be one of the 
immediate objectives of Indo-British co-operation. That will 
be possible, if there is a joint technical mission whose busi¬ 
ness will be to create the minimum national efficiency in 
every sphere necessary for defence. The services of this joint 
technical mission should be available also to the other units, 
especially in the spheres where they have special responsibi¬ 
lities allotted to them. 

The defence machinery of the Indian Ocean area 
will, therefore, consist of a Supreme Security Council of 
which Britain, India and the other units of the region will 
be members. This Council will work in close co-operation 
with the Imperial Defence Committee and the Imperial 
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General Staff in England and such other regional organiza¬ 
tions that may exist within the Commonwealth. It will have 
technical and research organizations directly under it in order 
that the latest achievements of science could be worked out 
in terms of defence potential. 

This is the outline of India’s policy towards the 
countries of the Indian Ocean area as I visualize it. It is 
based on the freedom, equal development and political stabi¬ 
lity of India’s neighbours, her own national interests of 
security and is generally speaking in the interests of peace. 
It does not in any manner conflict with the scheme adopted by 
the United Nations at San Francisco, and I firmly believe that 
the future of Britain and India lies in the steady pursuit of 
the policy broadly outlined above. 



Appendix III 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INDO-BRITISH RELATIONSHIP 

The future of poace in Asia and perhaps in the whole 
world depends on the organization of an integral relation 
between Britain and a free India under which the latter is 
placed in a position of shouldering the burdens of indepen¬ 
dence and national defence and the responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace in the areas vital to her. In order to 
be capable of undertaking that responsibility India and Britain 
will hav'e to evolve an enduring relationship by free negoti¬ 
ation and agreement, which will in some way be different 
from the relationships now existing between the Mother 
country and the other Dominions. The reason for this differ¬ 
ence will be obvious. Their problems of security are totally 
different. Canada, for example, has her defence integrated 
with that of the United States, as obviously her security 
problems can only be worked out in co-operation with the 
United States of America. The defence of Australasia is a 
Pacific problem and here again the United States of America, 
as the dominant naval power in the Pacific Ocean, will have 
to share the responsibility with Britain. South Africa’s posi¬ 
tion is more fortunate, in so far as she is situated far away 
from the seats of dynamic military and political power, and 
can therefore follow a policy of limited isolation. India alone, 
of all the units of the Commonwealth, has a major problem 
of land defence. Her situation on the mainland of Asia creates 
problems of security, the magnitude and complexity of which 
are becoming clearer to us every day. That for many decades 
to come India will not be in a position to defend herself 
against a military power organized on modern lines needs no 
argument to prove. Her national military strength has to be 
built up slowly with infinite patience, by careful organization 
and longsighted policy. It has to be correlated to the latest 
scientific research and industrial advancement and more than 
all, it has to be worked in with the defence of all the areas 
whose security is of vital concern to her, i.e., the Indian Ocean 
area. . “ 
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Such an organization is obviously possible only on the 
basis of the most intimate Indo-British co-operation. Such a 
co-operation is the only assumption on which the freedom of 
India can be achieved. But the question to consider is how 
that co-operation is to he organized. Co-operation on such 
M hnportant matter cannot be haphazard, cannot be left to 
be improvised under the stress of political necessities. The 
structure of the organization and the mechanics of its opera¬ 
tion have to be carefully worked out and must function as a 

normal relationship between the two countries, outside the 
sphere of political argument. 


If so much is accepted, it will be seen that in the matter 
of security there are two well-defined spheres where such a 
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Bz’itain, India and the other units of the region will be mem¬ 
bers. This Council will work in close co-operation with the 
Imperial Defence Committee and the Imperial General Staff 
in England and such other regional organizations that may" 
exist within the Commonwealth, It will have technical and 
research organizations directly under it, in order that the 
latest achievements of science could be worked out in teiTns 
of defence potential. 


As its main executive arm, there will be the national 
Defence Forces of India organized under an Indian War 
Ministry. The organization of the military, au* and naval 
forces for the security of the region will be primax'ily the 
responsibility of India, and for assisting her in this work 
Britain will maintain a military mission in the country 
charged with the task of training the forces to the highest 
level of efficiency. Britain will also make available to India 
the necessary na\'al and air bases within the region such as 
Socotra, Mauritius, and Penang which may be agreed upon 
as being necessary for joint defence. Side by side with this 
there will also bo established a joint technical mission the 
duty of which will be to organize the war potential of India 
in every field, industries, communications, human personnel, 
etc. 


Such an organization will result in a relationship between 
England and India quite different from any now subsisting 
between the Dominions and the Mother Counti*y. It is but 
natural that even between completely independent nations, 
the requirements of military co-operation should establish a 
diffei’ent kind of relationship to that which would normally 
exist between the most friendly countries. Between England 
and the Dominions the ground for such conunon action in the 
field of Defence is very much more resU-icted than it is 
between England and some other foreign countries, say 
France and Belgium. The problems of Dominion Defence 
are mainly naval. Besides the two Dominions, Canada and 
Australia, which have active problems of Defence, have other 
affiliations which, though not conflicting with the interests of 
the Coimnonwealth, lake them at least in respect of Defence 
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ai^'angements outside the political organization of the Empire. 

The position of India is fundamentally different. She has not 

only very important land frontiers and a large area in the 

security of which she is vitally concerned, but she has no 

power other than Britain with which, she can co-operate in 

the defence of her interests. Of her two neighbours, China 

IS disorganized and ineffective. So far as Russia is concerned 

her mterests in Central Asia and the organization of her power 

on the borders of Sinkiang, Afghanistan and Persia raise for 

India problems of the greatest magnitude. No relationship 

of a kind similar to those that exist between U.S.A. and 

C^ada can, at least for a very considerable time, be esta- 

blished between Russia and India. India has, therefore, to 

fall back upon Britain for co-operation in maintaining her 
security. 

Comequently the relationship voluntarily created between 
a free India and England will in its structure and emphasis 
differ greatly from the relations of the Dominions and the 
Mother country. Apart from her independence under the 
Statute of Westminster, India will have to be bound to England 
by an alliance which will in precise tei-ms define the obliga¬ 
tions of one to the other and also create the machinery and 
organization necessary to give effect to the terms of the 
Alliance. Such an alliance will provide the basis of a new 
integration which may well become the model for the future 
development of the Commonwealth. 

The Statute of Westminster has satisfactorily settled the 
problem of status and established finally the equality and 
independence of the units of the Commonwealth. Further 
evolution along those lines can only mean disruption, because 
independence having been achieved the further pursuit of 
that ideal must inevitably lead to the emphasis of differences 
rather than of unity. A new ideal for the Commonwealth 
has, therefore, to be discovered and in the circumstances of 
the international balance of power today, it can only be the 
ideal of the closer union of equal and independent States. The 
future organization of relationship between England and India, 
conditioned as it is by the necessities of defence, will be the 
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first and most important step towards the creation of a new 
Commonwealth, the fourth British Empire, meant to reconcile 
national and racial disharmonies and establish a political order 
to a laige area of the world, where people of different races 
and nationalities will co-operate with each other on the basis 
of equality for the good of the whole. 
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